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THE EXTENSION OF ORGANIZED CHARITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

FRANCIS H. MCLEAN 
General Secretary, National Association of Societies for Organizing Charity 

IT is interesting to note that the movement which preceded 
aH the other social movements of the present day in the 
United States was among the last to be nationally organ- 
ized. When the charity organization idea' was transplanted 
from England to the United States in the later seventies, the 
whole problem of family rehabilitation and of the attendant 
social campaigns which would have to grow out of the daily 
work of an organization attempting to rehabilitate, was consid- 
ered to be a strictly local or community problem. During the 
whole of the eighties the rudimentary ideas connected with the 
charity organization concept were more or less sprinkled out 
over all portions of the country. A number of the societies 
took deep root and grew up more or less sturdily, struggling 
along to a better and wider standard of work. In most cities, 
particularly the smaller ones, the roots were close to the surface 
and spread out laterally rather than horizontally ; that is, the 
negative ideas of mere systematization of relief, the checking 
of duplication and fraud and similar ideas constituted the whole 
content of the program of these societies. This was to some 
extent true of the early nineties, but approximately from 1895 
to 1905 there was an increasing call made upon the recognized 
associated charities or charity organization societies from com- 
munities about to organize, asking for advice as to forms of or- 
ganization. This marked a distinct step in advance, because 
up to that time about the only things which had been borrowed 
from older societies were the forms of constitutions, which 

' Charity organization societies, associated charities and societies for organizing 
charity are identical offshoots and these terms are used interchangeably throughout 
this article. 
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closely resembled one another. The objects as generally stated 
included the development of cooperation, actual rehabilitation 
(employment being often specifically mentioned as one form 
of rehabilitation) , as well as the carrying on of social and sani- 
tary reforms to improve the environmental conditions of the 
neglected. It is worth noting that the purposes of the great 
New York Charity Organization Society, with its manifold 
activities, read just the same as the constitution of dead-in-life 
societies which have been discovered by the writer in small 
cities in the interior. 

The recognized societies thus importuned to advise groups 
organizing in new communities at first confidently replied upon 
the basis of their own experience. Thus in each part of the 
country there was a set of societies resembling a model to be 
found in the nearest important society which had been con- 
sulted. Thus weakness and strength alike were perpetuated. 
Some new societies bodily seized ideas from some society which 
had developed a particular activity, possibly to the detriment 
of other more important activities. For instance, some soci- 
eties too strongly developed industrial agencies, others devel- 
oped other specialties. Committees writing to these particular 
agencies copied their specialties. 

During all these years there was growing up a recognition of 
the essential unity of the field. This could not fail to come 
into existence. There could be no barriers separating single 
municipalities or other units. The small city found its most 
difficult problem in this or that girl who had come in from the 
rural sections. The intermediate city found that its group of 
dependent families was recruited not only from the rural 
sections, but from the smaller cities which had not intelligently 
looked after their neglected families. The larger cities gathered 
their cases from all over the country. Thus slowly came the 
realization that this was not a mere community problem. This 
did not mean that each community should not be locally and 
independently responsible for the neglected families residing in 
it. It did mean, however, that the different communities were 
so inter-related that it was for the interest of all to have right 
principles of rehabilitation everywhere being actively employed. 
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So there came to the leaders in the movement the definite 
appreciation of the need of field work, similar to that done in 
other social activities. There was the need for the exchange 
of experience, and for guarding new movements against falla- 
cies and weaknesses, showing them how to start on right founda- 
tions at the beginning, thus conserving local resources in every 
way. 

The field work was inaugurated as a Field Department of The 
Survey in 1907, being supported by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. In 1909 it was taken over by the Foundation directly 
and made a part of the work of the Charity Organization 
Department. In 191 1 it was taken over by the National 
Association of Societies for Organizing Charity. It is being 
conducted now, therefore, under the direction of some seventy 
of the recognized societies of the country for organizing charity, 
and is being supported by subscriptions received from the cities 
in which these societies are located. 

The purpose of this paper is not to consider this movement 
from the point of view of the societies, but rather from the 
point of view of those individuals or voluntary organizations, 
like churches, who are desirous of helping in the proper organ- 
ization of local societies. For those so interested it is sug- 
gested, first, that they write for certain pamphlets which are 
published by the Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation for the benefit of the field work of the 
association.' The first of the pamphlets whose title is given in 
the footnote below presents concrete suggestions about the 
preliminary period of propaganda and organization before 
actual formation may be effected. The second is a small eight- 
page pamphlet explaining the purposes of organized charity in 
rudimentary form with illustrations, and is useful in interesting 
people to whom it is desirable to explain the movement. After 
carefully reading these pamphlets, correspondence with the 
office of the National Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity is encouraged. Such correspondence should explain 

'Write for single copies of The Formation of Charity Organization Societies in 
Smaller Cities and What is Organized Charity? to the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 East 2ad St., New York city. 
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just who is interested in the proposed plan, what existing soci- 
eties may be more or less affected, from whom the proposition 
for organization has come, and as far as possible should give 
some characterization of the family problems which are coming 
to the existing organizations and of the public health and child 
problems which are most imminent. What will be emphasized 
by the national association's officers is that there is need of 
considering several elements in the community, and that until 
all these elements are interested, it is foolish to attempt an 
organization. To explain what is meant it may be well to say 
that the idea of organization may come from totally different 
sources. It may come from a group of churches who feel that 
there is duplication in relief and that this ought to be changed. 
This may be a public need, but no organization effected to deal 
solely with this will ever gain any large public support. Its 
work will be negative, and no negative enterprise will ever com- 
mand the sympathy of a community. The idea may develop 
in some commercial organization which, however, is looking at 
it from largely the same point of view. That is, the men are 
more or less bothered by applications of all kinds made per- 
sonally and otherwise. Or again, it may develop out of a group 
of broad-minded citizens who realize the need of a central re- 
habilitating society, bringing into proper coordination in con- 
nection with individual family problems all the social agencies 
of the city so that comprehensive plans for individual treatment 
may be worked out through the office and staff of the central 
society. Wherever it starts from there is the need of interest- 
ing the other two groups. This does not mean obtaining 
unanimity of opinion. Such organizations always have more 
or less opposition to deal with. It means, however, that the 
business men must be interested to such a degree that the board 
of directors created may be composed largely of business men. 
It means that of the agencies already dealing with the families 
in their homes, all, or at least some of the more important, 
should be willing to work upon the committees of such a society. 
It means that the interest of those who have social programs of 
other kinds to carry on should be enlisted to some degree. 
Another definite principle which must be accepted at the 
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very start, if failure is to be avoided, is that such a society 
must be led by a trained charity organization worker from 
another city. This is where many of the earlier societies failed 
completely. There was not sufficient backbone in the move- 
ment to accept the principle and live up to it. Therefore, per- 
sons without sufficient ability and training were accepted as 
general secretaries, and the societies failed completely. In- 
deed, the idea of service is the crux of the whole matter at the 
start. There can be no compromise on this point. There may 
be upon almost every other detail excepting this. The work 
is too important to the community's welfare to be left entirely 
to untrained hands. Furthermore, experience in the field 
work of the last five years has demonstrated that cities of 
10,000 or over are generally able to support a society with 
proper trained service. For cities under 10,000 other special 
plans may have to be tried. The national association is en- 
deavoring to carry on experimentation in these smaller cities 
with the hope of working out some general principles of action 
which, with adaptations, may be generally used. At the pres- 
ent time there is no publication dealing specifically with the 
problem of the city under 10,000. The association, however, 
welcomes correspondence regarding the problems of organiza- 
tion in these smaller cities. 

Another idea which is strongly emphasized in the pamphlet 
above mentioned is that temporary enthusiasm should not be 
confounded with grim determination. Societies which are 
started upon the spur of the moment, and as the result of one 
meeting, for instance, are liable to fall by the wayside. It is 
necessary that there be a great deal of talking and advising. 
The propaganda period should extend, therefore, from one 
month to one or two years, indeed up to the point where those 
interested feel certain that they have a group which is deter- 
mined to stand by the movement during its first two years of 
troublous existence. Not until there is this group, with this 
determination, is it time to consider definite organization. 

So far we have been reviewing some of the points which have 
developed out of the field experience. We have suggested 
above also that the national association will welcome corre- 
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spondence from either a single individual or a group that has 
started on a campaign for organization. A great deal may be 
effected through such correspondence. The records of the 
national association show that in some instances organization 
has been effected without going beyond this correspondence 
stage, so far as the association is concerned. 

This brings us up to the real field work. For the informa- 
tion of local groups we would state that the kinds of visits made 
by the field secretaries of the association are two-fold in 
character. Visits of a day or two days are sometimes made, 
whenever they may be fitted into the road schedules, upon 
groups which are in the preliminary stages. Organization is 
not attempted at this time. There may be the suggestion of 
how best to steer the committee, there may be talks given be- 
fore representatives of societies or before commercial organiza- 
tions. Such visits make it possible for the field workers of the 
association to speak with more local knowledge than if the visit 
had not been made. These preliminary visits have increased 
in numbers during the last two years. They have been found 
quite effective. 

The second type of visit comes at a later period, generally 
just before the local group considers that the definite plunge 
into concrete organization should be made. These visits are 
generally of longer duration. If the demands upon the field 
force were not so overwhelming it is probable that no organiz- 
ing visit of less than a week would ever be proposed by us. 
Of course, no field secretary himself can relieve a local com- 
mittee of its responsibilities. He comes in simply to help in 
the proper rounding up. In doing so he often finds it neces- 
sary to press home the principles above indicated. These 
principles may have been accepted by the group primarily 
interested. This group may, however, have met with consider- 
able opposition in the community itself. By reason of the 
lack of concrete experience of its individual members, they 
have been perhaps somewhat handicapped in answering the ob- 
jections which have been raised by this or that individual or 
society. These objections are of two kinds. The first have to 
do with the form of organization itself, and the storm center is 
♦ 2 (643) 
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often around the question of paid service. The second kind of 
objections are the most difficult to meet oftentimes. These 
objections acknowledge the reasonableness of the plan, but 
affirm that while other cities may have been able to carry on 
such a plan, this particular city is not able to undertake the 
burden. It is the duty of the field secretary to show what 
cities of the same size have done, and what their experiences 
have been. It is his duty to make such observations as will 
indicate that in the city concerned there are the same problems 
as are found in other cities which have already met the need 
by organizing. It is his duty constantly to give illustrations of 
family rehabilitation work in other cities, to show how other 
cities have financed their societies. It is his duty to uncover 
any fallacies or weaknesses in plans which have been evolved 
through the notions or ideas of people inside or outside of the 
groups primarily interested. It is his province, not to be a 
" spellbinder," but to meet with conferences of people whose 
interest in the movement is absolutely essential. It is his duty 
often to go even further and with members of the preliminary 
committee to visit individually this person and that. He must 
give advice as to the proper shaping up of final organization, 
as to what committees there should be, how they should be 
formed, what persons definitely should be asked to serve upon 
them. In a good many instances he may help in securing the 
consent of persons to serve upon the board of directors. He 
can do all this, of course, by himself, but cannot effect organi- 
zation. He must count upon the steering or preliminary com- 
mittee serving as the responsible agent and working steadily 
toward the final meeting for organizing purposes. In order to 
render the most effective service, therefore, visits of not less 
than a week should be made at this time. There are excep- 
tions to this, of course. The trouble is that the association 
has been obliged, by reason of the pressure of work, to limit 
many visits to briefer periods, simply to cover as much ground 
as possible. But on the whole the policy of the association 
has been distinctly against the idea of covering the ground at 
too great sacrifice of intensive work. 

There are all kinds of variations from the two types of visits 
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above indicated. Thus there is the question of the reorganiza- 
tion of old societies, which have seen the light and desire to 
measure up to their community responsibilities. Each visit of 
reorganization is radically different from the one preceding it 
and the one following. There are also visits made to societies 
not needing reorganization, but seeking specific advice as to 
some particular activity which they may wish to inaugurate, or 
desiring to learn whether in some particular department of work 
they may not be strengthened. 

It may happen that some individual or organization is in a 
community where the society itself, though a dead-in-Iife one, 
does not realize its condition. This society or individual 
realizes the extent of the uncovered field and may wish to 
learn how effective reorganization may be brought about. It 
must be realized, of course, that the association must recognize 
a comity in its relation with such societies. Of course, many 
of these organizations are not really associated charities or 
charity organization societies. It may be of interest here to 
note that in addition to the some seventy societies which are 
members of the national association, there are only about sixty 
other societies whose standards are such that they are eligible 
for admission to it. Yet there are almost two hundred and 
fifty so-called associated charities which are listed in the 
directory of such societies. In the case we are considering 
there is an organization masquerading under the title. Nothing 
can be hoped for from violent action. It is generally a mistake 
simply to overlook the older organization and say we will start 
afresh. It is far preferable to secure its consent to have a field 
worker come in and in a perfectly friendly spirit make recom- 
mendations for reorganization. Sometimes, indeed, the pres- 
sure exerted by the other social agencies in the community 
may induce such an old organization to develop to its proper 
stature. In these different instances the national association is 
glad to correspond with those who feel the lack. It feels much 
easier and can help with greater effect whenever the coopera- 
tion of the old society is secured. But the welfare of the com- 
munity itself must be the most important consideration. 
Therefore, other methods of meeting the situation are some- 
times open and may be discussed with the association. 
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We have just spoken of the welfare of the community as the 
most important consideration. It may be permitted at this 
point to indicate just how we consider the charity organization 
society movement should function in the smaller cities of the 
country. Most people would concede that out of the great 
mass of people who have not been thinking socially the largest 
number of recruits to the whole social army will come through 
that particular social activity whose need in a rudimentary way 
will be recognized by practically all in a community. That 
need, of course, is the rehabilitation of dependent families. To 
the great mass of the uninstructed that will simply indicate 
material relief, but it is the natural starting point. With the 
proper family rehabilitation society you are educating one per- 
son after another of this uninstructed mass. Their ideas are 
very rudimentary. Many do not get beyond the rudimentary 
stage. But many others do travel along with the slowly unfold- 
ing idea of an efficient society. Therefore, the importance of 
a broadly founded society for cities of all sizes in the country 
cannot be overstated. It is most important where the social 
thinking of the whole nation, outside of those cities which are 
great centers of social thinking, depends upon the proper ex- 
tension of the family rehabilitation group. It matters not 
whether a particular charity organization society itself carries 
on the social reforms which are indicated by its family work, 
or educates the community up to the point of other societies 
undertaking them ; that must be decided by local conditions. 
But it does matter very much to any community whether there 
is in it this society which is day by day and week by week 
opening the eyes of the uninstructed to a sense of social re- 
sponsibility of varying kinds. And thus there is involved in its 
proper extension far more than a strengthening of the com- 
munity of action between the movement as one goes from city 
to city. Its proper extension is the best foundation for the 
local strengthening of all the other great national movements. 
Thus it has got far beyond the provincialism which marked its 
first twenty-five years of existence in this country. That pro- 
vincialism was a fortunate one in many ways. Each one of the 
societies had a hard fight against misunderstandings and toward 
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greater efficiency. Those that were weak fell by the wayside. 
Those that developed strongly could become a part of the 
national movement. It has been somewhat difficult to awaken 
many of the societies to a sense of the national responsibility. 
Nevertheless the interest and enthusiasm in what the societies 
regard as a great missionary movement is constantly upon the 
increase. They have not become confused by the multiplicity 
of other national movements in which their own leaders were 
more or less involved, but are more strongly convinced than 
ever that the very complexity of the social vision which they 
observe makes it even more vitally necessary that the family re- 
habilitation movement should be strongly pressed in every 
community of any size. For that movement is becoming a 
greater and greater national force towards socialization. 
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